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Instead of requiring three years, three hours 
each, we are to require only two years of two 
hours each. Advanced students may then 
elect a special course in English criticism, an 
attempt at a Seminar. Leaving this out of the 
discussion and confining myself to the required 
study, I may state that one year is to be assigned 
exclusively to English Prose. Minto's Manual 
will be the text-book. In connection with it 
the class will read two or three long prose 
pieces and learn to do for them what Prof. 
Minto has done for his three leading authors. 
Whoever passes through this year ought cer- 
tainly to be familiar with every figure, turn, 
and device of expression. Then comes the 
second year, exclusively devoted to English 
Poetry. The two text-books will be Hales's 
Longer English Poems and Dr. Gummere's 
Handbook. At least one of Shakespeare's 
dramas will be studied carefully. Now to 
what extent is the Handbook going to help 
my pupils? Are they to review briefly and 
hurriedly, what Prof. Minto has already taught 
them so exhaustively, namely, the formal side 
of speech, whether prose or poetry ? What we 
need is a treatment of metre. To that extent 
the Handbook will te useful. Everything 
else — I say it frankly — will only be in the way. 
No professor of English literature, in dealing 
with such a class, can stop to debate the ques- 
tion whether in the Urgeschichte of poetry 
metaphor grew out of simile or vice versa. No 
amount of erudition in Beowulf and alliterative 
verse will help the class to read Spenser 
or Milton. As to the allusions in the Hand- 
book to mediaeval literature, they are — once 
more — too meagre to do good. My own theory 
with regard to a text-book has always been 
that what it states, it should state with sufficient 
fulness to be self-explanatory. Can we right- 
fully demand of our teachers of English litera- 
ture that they shall be up in Prudentius ? I 
doubt whether even the teachers of Latin 
would stand the test. 

At all events, as a practical teacher, I ask 
for a practical book, one that will enable my 
pupils to read English verse correctly. The 
Handbook, so far as it treats of metre, will 
do this. But I can not help saying that Dr. 
Gummere would have made a better book,, 
had he restricted his pages to metre. If he 
wishes to compose a treatise on Rhetoric from 



the point of comparative literature, by all 
means let him do so. There is room for one. 

I can not undertake to discuss in this place 
Dr. Gummere's proposed "try" at the basis 
for English prosody. The " try " must first be 
brought out a little more fully. I can only 
shake my head — provisionally — at one or two 
points. "Movement "of verse is something 
far more subtle than "the sum of relations of 
its parts." Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson have different movements in 
their blank verse, yet these movements can not 
be denoted, or even suggested, by any system 
of notation yet devised. The pulse of the verse 
matches the pulse of the heart. We shall not 
measure the former until we measure the latter. 
As to the proposition that End-Rime is mainly 
concerned with the stanza, not [with] the verse, 
I decline to subscribe to it. The presence of 
rime gives a different quality to the verse, 
which is not to be accounted for by any line- 
grouping. We may have rime without stanza, 
stanza without rime. 

In conclusion let me urge Dr. Gummere to 
re-examine my remarks upon the subtle rela- 
tion between metre and mood, instead of 
labelling them fragile et caducttm. Is the 
spiritual in verse more fragile than the material ? 
Without reverting to the ottava rima (Keats 
made his Isabella serious despite the metre), 
let us considerthe In Memoriam metre. Could 
anything be simpler? Iambic octosyllabic 
quatrain, riming abba. Any pupil can learn 
that much in ten minutes. Are we to stop 
there? For one, I shall not scruple to tell my 
class that had Tennyson made the slightest 
possible change, merely shifted the rimes to 
a b a b, he would not only have written in a 
different strain, he would have written a dif- 
ferent poem. 

J. M. Hart. 
University of Cincinnati. 



A MUCH NEEDED REFORM. 

I wish to speak of a matter which must 
frequently have occurred to every teacher of 
any experience, but against which, as far as I 
know, no one has yet ventured to protest — I 
mean the illogical, misleading, not to say 
senseless proceeding, so common in our gram- 
mars and elementarv books for teaching; foreign 
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languages, of translating the subjunctives in 
the paradigms by may and might, as though 
these words were the usual English equivalents. 
Take up any grammar, Latin, Greek, French 
or German (I know of but few exceptions), 
and turning to the conjugations you are sure 
to find amem, ich Hebe, que j'aime, &c, 
rendered by / may love; going then to the 
illustrative exercises, it will be seen that no 
such translation is admissible in nine cases out 
of ten, but that a whole gamut of English 
meanings is demanded, running through nearly 
all the moods and tenses, these meanings being 
determined solely by the thought or construc- 
tion of the sentence in the language studied. 
To young, untrained minds the intricacies of 
mood and tense are at best extremely difficult, 
if not inapprehensible for the' most part ; but 
how much m6re puzzling do they become, 
when we require the student to con his para- 
digms and attach t6 them a signification, which, 
when he comes to write his exercises, he finds 
does not hold good. The thing is so absurd, 
that I wonder it could have passed so long un- 
questioned. I have talked with some teachers 
of the elementary schools, who, while admit- 
ting the justice of my criticism, defended the 
practice on the ground that young students 
must learn to attach some meaning to all the 
forms of the verb, in order to distinguish the 
one from the other. But it seems to me ten- 
fold more desirable that the forms should re- 
main totally meaningless (which they virtually 
are, until they are put into sentences) than to 
give to them a meaning, which, in the majority 
of cases, has to be unlearned in practice. 

The general notion of subjunctivity is one 
that is common to all languages, but each has 
its own peculiar way of treating the dependent 
clause. This notion is as clearly defined in 
English as elsewhere, but the use of the sub- 
junctive having been reduced to a minimum, 
we are constrained to resort to numerous 
modes of expression to render the various 
shades of meaning of the moods of other 
languages. This being true, the only proper 
and reasonable method to pursue in our text- 
books is, to leave the dependent moods unde- 
fined and add a paragraph with numerous 
examples to illustrate their meaning in the 
vernacular. 

The primary source of the erroneous prac- 



tice here discussed is to be sought in the Eng- 
lish grammars themselves, whose authors have 
been content to remain in the old ruts, repeat- 
ing the inaccuracies of the first grammar- 
makers, who had no scientific kndwledge of 
the language. In 1874, Noble Butler, in his 
Practical and Critical Grammar of the English 
Language (Louisville, J. P. Morton & Co.) had 
the courage to discard the so-called potential 
mood, asserting, as is beyond question, that / 
may, can, or must learn are not, in any sense, 
modally different from / learn, or do learn. 
But unfortunately, he allowed the enthusiasm 
of the reformer to get away with his better 
judgment, when he rejected likewise the sub- 
junctive, whose logical existence and usage in 
English must be admitted, notwithstanding 
the paucity of its forms. Three years later, 
Prof. Whitney, in his most excellent little 
book, Essentials of English Grammar, (which 
should be taught in every school in the land), 
shows clearly that the forms above-mentioned 
are merely what he calls verb-phrases and not 
a distinct mood ; but then in his paradigms he 
seems to think it necessary to defer to the 
common custom and admits them as a poten- 
tial mood, which is to be regretted. 

/ may, can, must go differ in no wise from 
German ich mag, kann, muss gehen, as far as 
modality is concerned. They are indicative, if 
any thing, and should be so treated. Call them 
modal auxiliaries, if you will, but let it be 
understood and taught, that their form is indic- 
ative. 

It seems to me that great good would be 
effected by eliminating from our text-books 
the faults above canvassed. Their retention 
is a patent error, which tends only to confuse 
young minds, and it is to be hoped that 
language-teachers of all grades and descrip- 
tions will turn their energies toward eradicat- 
ing the evil. 



Samtel Garnek. 



Indiana University. 



The Pardiso of Dante Alighieri. Edited with 
translation and notes by A. J. Buti.er, 
London, Macmillan, 1885. 

Every lover of good literature must rejoice 
at any indications of a growing interest in the 



